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the experience of the past as embodied in traditional ideals." Dis- 
armament would be an experiment indeed! Dr. Marshall, after all, is 
constrained to fall back upon the method of minimizing our danger from 
foreign aggression. On the whole, he has rather little to say about the 
important questions of How? and How far? which arise in connection 
with the effort to realize any great ideal. 



The Harbor. By Ernest Poole. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1915. 

The Harbor is one of those fictional "life-stories" which may pos- 
sess a throbbing reality, even though if viewed objectively as novels 
they may appear to lack strength of plot, rigor of realism, or special 
accuracy or depth of character drawing. One reads The Harbor with 
feverish interest because the author speaks in terms of imagined ex- 
perience that are so unconventional and true to nature that they 
promptly awaken responsive memories and imaginings. It is true that 
no one person in the story stands out as a particularly well-drawn 
character; yet all are alive because all do really think and feel and 
mingle their thought and feeling in the confused human way. It is 
true that the picture of life presented in the story as a whole has no 
particular realistic value. Life is viewed with humorous exaggeration 
at times, at times through a mist of enthusiasm, at times with dis- 
illusion: indeed the author views life "every which way, " as real people 
in the course of their experiences do. But this is all real enough sub- 
jectively if not objectively. Mr. Poole knows how to inspire as warm a 
personal and intellectual interest as does, for example, H. G. Wells. 
He has a similar way of capturing this kind of interest by the uncon- 
ventional reality of his child-psychology; by his frank dealing with 
such things as profanity and sex in somewhat close relation with the 
innocence of childhood — a dealing which one feels to be sincere, clean 
and real. The story thrills one too with the interest of personal growth 
and change. It strongly arouses in one the usually dormant feeling 
that life is not only a passionately absorbing matter to the individual — 
that there is no real excuse for being bored — but that it is a thing of 
wide relations in which the larger self must find its adjustments with 
the world. 

Because The Harbor has this emotional reality, this intellectual 
aliveness, it is far more satisfying to read than the majority of con- 
temporary novels. The final test of a story of this type, however, lies 
in the view of life which it does ultimately present. When we have 
seen the world through the innocent eyes of childhood and through those 
of fervent youth, we want to see it at last through the eyes of maturity. 
We have no right to require completeness of insight, but we properly 
insist upon a settled point of view. And here is just the fault that 
one has to find with The Harbor: its point of view throughout seems 
unsettled. 
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In the story, the old harbor on the Brooklyn water-front, about 
which the narrator, as a boy, used to play, and with which the fortunes 
Of his father were bound up, typifies the workaday world, the brute 
reality of life, with its romantic challenge and its disillusioning revela- 
tions of harshness and vileness. To the challenge, the hero responds 
eagerly, from his first childish experiments with the harbor — experi- 
ments made in defiant disregard of the horrifying tales told him by 
an old nurse — to the investigations he makes as a mature man into 
the minds and lives of steamship stokers on strike. Always there is 
apparent in him a struggle between the love of adventure and the need 
of abstract standards: this is seen in his childhood, in his college days, 
in his year's experience in Paris, in his subsequent career as a magazine 
writer. This vibration between two different points of view seems to 
influence the author's literary method. At times he writes with a 
kind of determined and convincing realism; at other times his repre- 
sentations of life seem hardly worthy of the earnestness with which 
they are set forth. In his portrayal of college life, for example, there 
is a somewhat illuminating study of the irresponsibility of students 
and of the weary perfunctoriness of teachers. The picture as a whole 
may be substantially true for some particular time or place — but as a 
general representation of American college life in any period it is 
grotesque. The difficulty with colleges — in the author's view — seems 
to be an imperfect realization of life. But what is life without a "god " 
of some kind? 

One god after another, the hero tests and finds unsatisfying — 

" Nay, is not even Apollo, with hair and harpstring of gold, 
A bitter god to follow, a beautiful god to behold ? " 

The words which Swinburne puts into the mouth of a pagan living in 
the time of Constantine are not wholly inapplicable to this modern 
young man, endowed as he is with modern restraint and with a modern 
sense of humor. One god after another proves inadequate in the tur- 
moil of life — "the kind god of my mother's church; the smiling god- 
dess in Paris"; the god of art; "the clear-eyed god of efficiency; and 
the awakening god of the crowd." The god of service is the latest, 
but he, too, is obviously a bitter god to follow. 

Emotionally true to life and intellectually acute, Mr. Poole's story 
seems to waver in its point of view between a kind of practical romanti- 
cism and a kind of practical idealism. This wavering makes its mes- 
sage uncertain and its details neither romantically nor realistically 
quite satisfying; for the story is far too thoughtful and moving to be 
dismissed as mere fictional entertainment, yet one is never quite sure 
as to the kind and degree of truth it is intended to express. 

It is romance that has the last word. "Make way for me," shouts 
the thick voice of the out-going ocean liner, the voice of the harbor. 
"Make way, all you little men. Make way, all you habits and all you 
institutions, all you little creeds and gods. For I am the start of the 
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voyage — over the ocean to heathen lands! And I am always starting 
out and bearing you along! For I am your moulder, I am strong — I 
am a surprise, I am a shock — I am a dazzling passion of hope — I am a 
grim executioner! I am reality — I am life! I am the book that has 
no end!" 



The Bbeath of Life. By John Burroughs. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915. 

The revolt of human feeling or intuition against a purely mechan- 
istic conception of nature is evinced in The Breath of Life by John Bur- 
roughs. The author speculates rather than philosophizes. He does 
not pin his faith to the vitalistic or panpsychic interpretation which 
obviously attracts him, nor does he attempt to make all human values 
depend upon it. He merely wishes to feel thoroughly at home in the 
universe. "I have a good deal of trouble," he confesses frankly, "in 
trying to make my inborn idealism go hand in hand with my inborn 
naturalism . . . but may I not hope to make the face of my natural- 
ism beam with the light of the ideal — the light that never was in the 
physico-chemical order, and never can be there?" 

The intelligent layman fairly well acquainted with popular scien- 
tific literature will find in this book rather little that is new or especially 
suggestive. The dominant thought is that no refinement of physics or 
chemistry can explain what it is that controls and directs mechanical 
and chemical forces in living things, so that "one compounding of 
elements begets a cabbage and another compounding of the same ele- 
ments begets an oak — one mixture of them and we have a frog, another 
and we have a man." Chemistry can reveal the secret of the most 
complex chemical compounds, but it cannot explain "that adjustment 
of parts to each other, the coordination of their activities that makes a 
living machine." Nor can science make intelligible the genesis of con- 
sciousness: the evolutionary account is, of course, inadequate, since 
it is impossible to conceive of a "half-way house between being and 
not being." 

The author explores with zest every nook and cranny of his subject. 
His glowing imagination gives a fire-new interest to notions that have 
oft been thought but ne'er so well expressed. His book, however, 
seems to be made up of essays written at different times and without 
any particular sequence. The discourse as a whole gives little sense 
of progress, and contains a good deal of substantial repetition. The 
author's characteristic candor and simplicity disarm criticism; but 
if it were not for John Burroughs' poetic power, The Breath of Life 
would be tedious. 



